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XIX.— THE DEAGON AND HIS LAIE IN BEOWULF 

Kather less attention has been paid to the later portion 
of Beowulf than to the earlier adventures; Grendel and 
his dam have, as it were, been more beloved of the com- 
mentators than has the dragon. There is every reason, 
however, why the fight with the dragon should receive 
careful attention. It is, despite some damaged and illegi- 
ble passages, of great poetic beauty, with a dignity and a 
brooding atmosphere of impending fate which are quite its 
own. And it stands greatly in need of critical as well as 
of appreciative examination; for there is much which 
presents difficulty in the interpretation of the text, and 
in larger problems for the solution of which textual study 
is necessary. 

The long digressions, narrating the feuds between the 
Geatas and the Swedes, while highly interesting and im- 
portant, have little bearing on the matter in hand, and 
are best treated by themselves. Consequently they will 
not be discussed here at all. I propose rather to consider 
the nature of the dragon himself ; the circumstances which 
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led to the plundering of the hoard, and thus brought upon 
the people the dragon's ravages; the varying accounts of 
the way in which the treasure was placed in the earth in 
the beginning, before the dragon sought it out; the curse 
which lay upon the gold, and which fell upon Beowulf; 
and finally the descriptions of the dragon's lair, an ancient 
burial-mound, set amid picturesque scenery upon a rocky 
sea-coast. 

Investigation of other early tales of combats with 
dragons is, to my mind, better reserved for another occa- 
sion. There are no known Scandinavian analogs which 
throw light upon this adventure in the same way that the 
Grettissaga or the Hrolfssaga Kraka illuminate the earlier 
adventures with Grendel and his dam. The Beowulf 
dragon-episode, in a late Scandivanian form, representing 
many years of independent development after the age of 
our epic, may possibly have had a slight influence upon 
the Hrolfssaga, but this is uncertain, and a matter of little 
importance, since the influence, if any, is slight. 1 Dragons 

1 See an article by the present writer, Disputed questions in Beo- 
wulf-criticism, in the Publications of the Modem Language Associa- 
tion of America, vol. xxrv ( 1909 ) , pp. 220 ff., esp, pp. 237 ff. These 
relationships have been recently discussed in a dissertation by O. L. 
Olson, The Relation of the Hrdlfs saga kraka and the Bjarkarimur 
to Beowulf, in Publications of the Society for the Advancement of 
Scandinavian Study, Vrbana, Illinois, 1916. I do not find my con- 
clusions altered by a reading of this dissertation, and I think it im- 
possible, as stated in the article above, to reach definite results with 
such scanty and elusive evidence. When Dr. Olson has worked with 
these problems a little longer I think he may become less dogmatic. 

The resemblances between the fight with the dragon in Beowulf and 
Frotho's dragon-fight in Saxo, pointed out by Sievers, appear to be 
commonplaces of dragon story, and not proof of a common origin of 
the two episodes. This position has been stated at length and con- 
vincingly Iby Olrik, Danmarks Meltedigtnvn<g, Copenhagen, 1903, vol. 
I, pp. 307-315., Those who do not read Danish easily will be inter- 
ested in a forthcoming translation of the Heltedigtning, to be issued 
by the American-Scandinavian Foundation, New York City. 
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were very common in early story; they were clearly as 
prolific as jack-rabbits, and they ran off into strange 
breeds. When the task of placing the Beowulf dragon 
correctly in this medieval menagerie is undertaken, a 
careful study of its habitat and its story will be of the 
first importance. This it is the aim of the present paper 
to provide, at least in part. 

The dragon in Beowulf does not appear to be a strange 
or unusual type. Panzer, who has collected and classified 
various dragon-marchen, remarks on the close resemblance 
which these afford to the narrative in the epic, not only 
in larger outlines and general significance, but in mat- 
ters of detail as well. 2 The physical characteristics of 
Beowulf's adversary may be gathered from various pas- 
sages in the last adventure. This dragon was fifty feet 
long (3042) ; he was propelled by his own fires, fyre 
gefysed (2309) ; he spewed out coals, gledum, as he flew 
through the air (2312), burning the dwelling-places of 
men, and even the royal hall in which Beowulf dwelt 
(2325). He was not, however, proof against his own fires 
in death (3041), any more than the dragon slain by Sige- 
mund (897). His breath was poisonous (2523), he blew 
out steam (2557, 2661); a burning stream issued from 
his lair (2545, cf. p. 570, note). In various ways he 
resembles Grrendel and Grendel's dam : his raids upon the 
country were made at night (2303, 2320, 2833), and he 
had to get back before daybreak (2320) ; he was invul- 
nerable to ordinary swords, Naegling broke, and only the 
eald sweord etonisc of Wiglaf (2617), a famous weapon, 
availed to pierce his hide, though after he had received 
his death-wound, Beowulf cut him in two with his short 

2 F. Panzer, Beowulf, Munich, 1910; pp. 296ff.; esp. p. 305. The 
generalizations of this author must be treated with some reserve; 
he is better as collector than as critic. 
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sword, or wwll-seax (2703). Beowulf disdained to meet 
him with a troop of men (2345), and would gladly have 
dispensed with the sword altogether if he had had the 
dragon's methods of fighting at his command (2518). 
While quiescent until disturbed, the dragon took pleasure 
in his feud with mankind (2298). 

Elsewhere we are told that the dragon had brooded over 
the treasure for three hundred years (2278). The treasure 
itself, the " heathen gold," had lain in the earth for a 
thousand years (3050). The monster had, apparently, 
not molested the Geatas hitherto. It portended no good 
to see him flying through the air, even though he were not 
spewing out fire ; the people of Nbrthumbria, as the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle informs us, beheld dragons in the air in 
the year 793, and dire misfortunes followed. The epic 
gives some information also in regard to the habits of 
dragons in general. " It is the dragon's nature to seek 
out treasure in the earth, where he, old in winters, guard- 
eth heathen gold; he profiteth naught thereby " (2275 ff.). 
The Gnomic Verses in the Cotton ms. give a similar de- 
scription : " The dragon's place is on the grave-mound 
(on hl&we), old, exultant in treasure " (26). And it was 
in this way that the Beowulf dragon fulfilled his destiny : 
" The old twilight-scather found the joy-bringing hoard 
standing open, the naked, hateful, fiery dragon, which 
seeketh the (grave) -mounds, and flieth by night encom- 
passed by fire ;. him dwellers upon earth fear exceedingly " 
(2270 ff.). 

The comparison of the fight with Beowulf to related or 
similar stories may be left to other investigators, and the 
further classifications of dragons to future Topsells. 3 Our 

3 Edward Topsell's History of Serpents, London, 1608, etc., abounds 
in quaint quasi-scientific observations. Topsell classified dragons 
after the fashion of a Buff on or a Cuvier: Class I has wings and 
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present tasks are quite different; but it will be found, I 
believe, that they yield results of considerable signifi- 



The Plundering of the Hoard 

The circumstances which led to the rifling of the 
dragon's treasure are not very clear; they do not seem to 
have been generally understood, even in the broadest out- 
lines. A wide-spread misunderstanding, due to a doubtful 
conjectural emendation, has gained currency, and the more 
simple and natural explanation of the episode has been 
overlooked. Perhaps it will be clearest to paraphrase the 
situation in the poem, as I conceive it, in the beginning, 
and then compare this paraphrase with the text itself. 

In a few words, the story appears to be as follows : A 
warrior (not a slave), having committed a grievous crime, 
was forced to flee from the court of which he was a mem- 
ber, in order to escape the vengeance of the man whom 
he had injured, or his kinsmen. He therefore plundered 
the dragon's hoard, so that he might get objects of value 
by means of which to compose the feud. The rings were 
apparently used as atonement for the crime, while the cup 
was given to the ruler who arranged the settlement. It 
appears probable that this ruler was Beowulf himself, 
since he came into possession of the precious vessel, and 
according to one version of the tale, at least, later met his 

no feet; Class II has both wings and feet; Class III has neither 
wings nor feet; and so forth. Illustrations from Topsell are repro- 
duced in Shakespeare's England, London, 1916, vol. I, p. 497. 

4 The text of Wyatt and Chambers, Cambridge, 1914, has been used. 
The reader should also consult Dr. Chambers's forthcoming Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Beowulf. 
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death in consequence of the curse resting upon it. But it 
may be that the cup only later came into Beowulf's keep- 
ing; that it was not given to him in the beginning. The 
whole narrative is so allusive and indefinite that certainty 
in details is impossible. 

These events are set forth, in the main, in two passages : 
2214-2231, and 2278-2293. "We will consider the second 
and better preserved passage first. 

2278 So the plaguer of the people for three hundred winters 

guarded in the earth a treasure-hall, 
2280 enormously strong, until there angered him 

a certain man, who bore unto his chief 

a golden cup, begging for peace 

at the hands of his lord. So the hoard was plundered, 

a store of rings borne off; his boon was granted 
2285 to that wretched man. For the first time 

did the ruler gaze upon the ancient handiwork of men. 

Then the dragon awoke; strife was enkindled; 

he sniffed along the wall; ferocious, he discovered 

the footprints of his foe, who had crept up, 
2290 with secret cunning, nigh the dragon's head. 

So an undoomed man may easily endure 

woe and exile, who rendereth obedience 

to the Ruler on high. 

We are informed later that Beowulf knew of this theft, 
which caused the enmity of the dragon, and that he was 
himself the possessor of the stolen cup. 

2401 [Beowulf] advanced, one of twelve, swollen with rage, 
the lord of the Geatas, to look upon the dragon. 
He had learned whence the feud arose, 
hostility against men; into his possession had come 

2405 the famous treasure-cup from the hand of its finder. 5 
The thirteenth man of the band was he 
who had caused the beginning of the strife. 
Captive, gloomy at heart, humiliated, he was forced 
to point out the place. Against his will he went, 



5 The word meldan is ambiguous; it may mean either " informer " 
or " finder." 
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2410 until he perceived a hall beneath the ground, 

a mound covered with earth close to the breakers, 
the dashing of the waves. It was filled within 
with treasures and ornaments. The monster warder, 
the watchful warrior, guarded the treasures of gold, 

2415 old beneath the earth; to get them was no easy task 
for any man. 

The other passage narrating the circumstances which 
led to the stealing of the dragon's treasure (2214-2231) ia 
unfortunately so damaged that the meaning of many lines 
is hopelessly lost. One might as well give up the attempt 
to translate, excepting for 2221-2226. What can be recov- 
ered from the rest appears to add little to what the passage 
first quoted revealed; the gist of the thought seems to be 
that a man, ni&a nat-hwylc (2215), enters while the 
dragon sleeps and plunders the hoard. There is mention 
of the cup, sinc-fost (2231), and of the anger of the 
dragon, manifesting itself in revenge upon the people 
2219 f.). Six consecutive lines are, however, fairly well 
preserved, and of importance. Here the Anglo-Saxon 
must be given: 

2221 Nealles mid gewealdum wyrm-hord a&rsec 

sylfes willum, se oe him sare gesceod; 

ac for Jrea-nedlan J? * * * nat-hwylces 

hffiletia bearna hete-swengeas fleah, 
2225 [sernes] }>earfa, ond iSmr inne feal/t, 

secg syn-bysig. 

The him (2222) is ambiguous; it may refer to the 
dragon, though this is unlikely, it may refer to the man 
himself, "he who injured himself sorely" (Clark Hall), 
or, — and this seems to me most probable — the antecedent 
may be \bu]-folc beorna (2220). The consequences of the 
theft were, in point of fact, not so much visited upon the 
man himself as upon the Goat people. The line following 
presents greater difficulties. Chambers reads f>[eow~\nat- 
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hwylces, with this comment upon ^[eow] : " the last three 
letters are now quite illegible, and even Thorpe, who made 
a careful collation of the ms. in 1830, three years before 
Kemble's first edition, leaves a blank. As pegn (read by 
Kemble, Zupitza, Holthausen, and Schiicking) seems 
from the whole context to be an unlikely term for the 
feorsceaftum men (1. 2285), I read plow, following 
Grundtvig [1861, p. 76]. [So Sedgefield.] " 

This suggestion of Grundtvig' s that peow, " slave," be 
adopted as the reading, has gained such wide acceptance 
that it is often assumed without question that we here have 
to do with a theft by a runaway slave. So Ohadwick, 
paraphrasing the plot of the poem, says : " a fire-spitting 
dragon . . . has had its lair robbed by a runaway slave." 6 
Sedgefield, in his second edition, informs us that " a runa- 
way slave accidentally (how does he know this ?) discovered 
the cave," 7 and Gering makes a similar statement : " By 
chance an outlawed (geachteter) slave got into the lair." 8 

There is every reason, it seems to me, for banishing this 
fugitive slave forever from the pages of Beowulf. No 
one can tell what the missing word in the ms. was, but 
pegn is surely better than peow. 9 I think it will be clear, 
from an examination of the action, that we are not dealing 
with the escape of a slave, but with a feud in which a 
freeman was involved. Chambers's objection that pegn 
" seems from the whole context to be an unlikely term for 
the fea-sceaftum men " seems weakened, as far as the 
phrase itself goes, by the fact that the adjective fea-sceaft 
is applied to Scyld (7), to Eadgils, a royal prince (2393), 

* Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. I, p. 26. 
' Beowulf, Manchester, 1913, p. xxv. 
8 Beowulf, Heidelberg, 1906, p. 116. 

"Clark Hall, Beowulf, London, 1901, p. 113. See also Bugge, 
Paul and Braune, Beitrage, vol. xn, pp. 370-1. 
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and to the Geatas who were trying to persuade Beowulf to 
accept the throne (2373). Even scholars who have read 
the word as (><egn, however, have apparently failed to 
understand the situation in its entirety. Thus Clark 
Hall says : " The outlaw seizes a precious goblet and buys 
the favor of his lord therewith." 10 There is more to the 
tale than this. 

The unfortunate man did not steal the cup " of his own 
accord or desire " • ) 11 he " fled the blows of hate " (hete- 
swengeas), and acted "from dire necessity" (prea- 
nedlan). This points to something more serious than a 
fall from the favor of his lord, something more than a 
venial offence; it indicates that the thief had committed 
some act which threatened to bring down violence upon 
his head. It was serious enough to make him an outcast 
from the court ([cernes] pearfa, 2225), if the commonly 
accepted reading of the text is correct. Deprivation of 
the joys of the hall and of the protection and favor of the 
chief was one of the heaviest misfortunes which could 
befall a man, as the Wanderer so vividly brings out. After 
this particular outcast had gained treasure from the 
dragon's store, he returned to the court and begged his 
lord that a peace-settlement (frioSo-iv&re, 2282) be made. 
His petition was granted. By this means he had bought 

10 There are other choices than these two words for the missing 
letters. We might read J>rece or \>rym, for instance, and translate 
" but for dire need fled the violence of some one of the children of 
men, his blows of hate." It will be noticed that there is no evidence 
as to the rest of the word in the MS. as it stands at present. " The 
last three letters are now quite illegible " ( Chambers ) . Kemble read 
]>egn, and Zupitza thought that the traces of letters justified that 
reading. According to the Zupitza autotype, there does not appear 
to be room for a word of more than four letters. 

"As Schiicking notes, mid gewealdum (2221) is parallel to sylfes 
ivillan, and similar in meaning (Vocabulary, ed. of 1910). 
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off the private vengeance of the injured man or his kins- 
man, and settled up the feud. 

This was of course a very common procedure in early 
Germanic justice. The payment of money by the offend- 
ing party in settlement of an injury was a far more 
economical process for society than the long-continued 
feuds to which private revenge inevitably led. In such 
settlements the chief, though not himself an offended 
party, nor even ruler of the country where the crime was 
committed, might act as intermediary. Thus Hrothgar 
settled a blood-feud in which Ecgtheow, the father of 
Beowulf, found himself involved. Ecgtheow had slain 
Heatholaf the Wylfing, so that the Geatas dared not allow 
him to remain longer in their midst, for fear of Wylfing 
vengeance. Thereupon Ecgtheow fled to the Danish court, 
where Hrothgar settled the business by a money payment, 
which was sent to the Wylfings, while Ecgtheow took an 
oath to keep the peace (459-472). 

In the present episode, there is not enough direct evi- 
dence to furnish details. Such a kingdom as Beowulf's 
was, of course, made up of various tribes, each with its 
chief and his thanes, and it may have been one of these 
chieftains, rather than Beowulf himself, who first received 
the cup. Or Beowulf may have acted as mediator for the 
thane of a subordinate chief. If the conjectural reading 
pegn nat-hwylces be adopted, such conclusions as these will 
seem plausible. It looks, as already noted, as though the 
feud were settled by rings plundered from the hoard, 
onboren beaga hord, bene getl&ad few-sceaftum men (2284- 
5), while the mediator retained the cup, him to bearme 
cwom ma&pum-fcet metre (2404-5). But here again the 
evidence is scanty. The simplest view seems to be to make 
Beowulf the lord who composed the feud. He was the 
ruler of the country, and his age, power, and wisdom would 
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make such a settlement doubly authoritative. Upon him 
descended the curse which went with the stolen cup. It 
was an ill-starred affair altogether. The unlucky thief 
raised a far greater feud than the one which had been 
settled, — for it is in terms of feud that the hostility of 
the dragon is expressed (2403). To this man was due 
the great misfortune which fell upon the Greatas. The 
last glimpse which we have of him is his second journey 
to the dragon's lair, leading the band of warriors, with 
Beowulf as their leader. He was a captive, gloomy at 
heart, humiliated. And the poet remarks, with delightful 
restraint, " he went against his will." Anyone who had 
once come to close quarters with the dragon had no taste 
for more of him. 

I believe that the foregoing explanation, which is cer- 
tainly in full accord with Germanic tradition, is far more 
plausible than the introduction of a " runaway slave " 
upon the scene. The poet of Beowulf was not interested 
in slaves; they are never mentioned in the poem. The 
word peow occurs nowhere in the text. Is it not better to 
allow this fleeing thrall to take himself out of the epic 
completely ? 

II 

The Early History of the Treasure 

How the dragon's hoard first came to be placed in the 
earth is set forth in a long passage (2231-2270), some 
thirty lines after the beginning of the adventure with the 
dragon. This passage relates that a warrior, the last 
survivor of a noble race, deposited the treasure in a grave- 
mound, and that he lived on awhile thereafter, until death 
put an end to his grief. In a lyric outburst, quoted in 
direct discourse, this solitary warrior recalls the past 
glories of his kin, and bewails his own misfortune. The 
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whole passage has been justly admired for its poetic 
beauty, and has generally been accepted as representing 
the evidence of the poem in regard to the early history of 
the hoard. Thus Bugge attempted to show that the episode 
was derived from early Scandinavian tradition, by com- 
paring it with a modern Danish popular tale, " Roveren 
ved Grasten," while Axel Olrik, though not denying that 
there might b<3 s.ome connection between the two, dissented 
from Bugge's conclusions. Olrik made the passage in 
Beowulf the basis for a new and very interesting sugges- 
tion, — that in an earlier form of the tale, the dragon was 
the lamenting warrior himself, who, like Fafnir, had been 
transformed from a man into a monster. This hypothesis 
he supported by apt citations from Scandinavian litera- 
ture, early and late, to show the frequency of such meta- 
morphoses. In the poem as it stands, the dragon is not 
connected at all with the aged warrior, but this separation 
was explained by Olrik as due to late Christian influence. 
Olrik expressed himself cautiously, but his theory has 
been accepted without question by Panzer, who makes it 
the basis of far-reaching generalizations. 12 

u Consult Dania, vol. I, pp. 233 0. : " R0veren ved Grasten og Beo- 
wulf," I af Sophus Bugge; II af Axel Olrik. Panzer's discussion 
will be found on pp. 308 ff. of his Beowulf, Munich, 1910 (see p. 
549 above). 

The Danish popular tale cited by Bugge is short; it may he given 
entire in translation. 

" Once upon a time there was a robbers' cave near Greystone. 
In it dwelt twelve thieves, who employed the device of stretching 
a cord across the road, so that when travellers came by, a bell rang 
in the cave. But since they were well concealed, it happened that 
one after another of them died [a natural death], so that finally 
only the twelfth remained. He was very old and had a long grey 
beard. At the very end of his life, he was walking through the 
woods, when he met a man to whom he promised to give a big chest, 
full of gold and many precious things, provided he would bury him 
when his time came. But the robber stipulated that the chest should 
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All this is very ingenious, but Bugge, Olrik, and Panzer, 
like most scholars, seem to have overlooked the fact that 
there is in Beowulf another and quite different account 
of the way that the treasure was deposited in the earth. 13 
This account (3047-3075) is introduced rather unobtru- 
sively near the end of the adventure. It says nothing of 
the single surviving warrior, but relates that the treasure 
was deposited in the earth by illustrious chiefs (peodnas 

not be opened nor anything taken out, before the man got across 
the water. 

" It happened to be winter-time when the old robber died and the 
man buried him, so that the chest had to be hauled over the ice. 
And, as is customary, the men who were dragging the treasure were 
cautioned to be silent and not to speak a word, until they got the 
chest to land. But as they were pulling hardest, one of those who 
were drawing the chest forgot to hold his tongue, and immediately 
the treasure sank down through the ice. Now one can only feel the 
chest, when one searches for it with a pole at that place." 

Bugge remarked that if the connection which he believed he had 
established between the passage in Beowulf and this tale were cor- 
rect, " the explanation may be that this episode, like so many others 
in Beowulf, rests on an old Danish narrative [en dansk oldsagn] 
(p. 235). Olrik finds that the resemblances pointed out by Bugge 
are matters of detail, and that the essentials of the two narratives 
are not in agreement, — much the same sort of argument, it will be 
observed, as he used in refuting Sievers' parallel between the dragon 
in Beowulf and the Frotho dragon in Saxo. Nor does Olrik believe 
the " R0veren ved Grasten " necessarily the development of an 
ancient traditional tale; the hero is elsewhere unknown, the nameless 
champion in Beowulf does not prove his existence, and a traditional 
tale preserving so many details in modern Danish, would have been 
more individual [enestaende]. (241) 

"Stjerna (see note to p. 579 below) took account of both these 
narratives, and perceived their discrepancies. He regarded the ele- 
giac passage, 2231 3., as late in its present form, because " a collec- 
tion of such magnitude as is described in Beowulf, and consisting 
of objects of the kind specified in the poem, can evidently not have 
been concealed by a solitary person " (p. 143), thus confusing poetic 
imagination with archaeological fact. Although his argument is 
wrong, his conclusion appears to be right, for other reasons than 
he perceived. 
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metre 3070), who laid a curse upon the man who should 
disturb the place. Stylistically, too, these lines are very 
different from the elegiac passage just cited. They appear 
to me, after a careful examination of all the evidence, to 
represent a much earlier conception of the deposition of 
the treasure. I do not think there are sufficient grounds 
for deciding whether or not this conception is of Scandi- 
navian origin, but I do believe that the episode with which 
Bugge, Olrik, and Panzer operated is in all probability a 
late native English development, not Scandinavian at all. 
If this is true, the arguments of these scholars must be 
radically modified, if indeed they can be regarded as valid. 

The chief importance of an investigation of this matter 
is not the refutation of the hypothesis of other scholars, 
however brilliant these may be, but rather the reaching of 
a clearer perception of the relations which the two con- 
trasting passages bear to each other. Upon such study 
further conclusions in regard to the origin and develop- 
ment of the dragon-material in Beowulf must in part 
depend. The two passages in question must first be exam- 
ined with some care, in order that their larger significance 
may not be obscured by failure to understand details of 
the text. For one place in particular, which presents great 
difficulty and has been much discussed, I venture to offer 
a new explanation. The second passage, which appears to 
me to embody more primitive material, may be taken first. 

The poet has just described the dragon as lying stark in 
death, singed by his own infernal fires. He now continues : 

3047 Beside [the dragon] were heaped chalices and flagons, 
flat vessels lay there, and a precious sword 
eaten through by rust, which for a thousand winters 

3050 had been there in the bosom of the earth. 
For that heritage was huge in amount, 
the gold of men of yore, protected by a spell, 
that the hall of rings might be disturbed 
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iby none of the race of man, unless God himself, 
3055 the true King of Glories, should grant a favored man 
— he is the protector of mankind — to open the hoard, 
whatever man might seem to him meet for this. 

This is the first mention of the curse upon the gold. But 

observe that it is most carefully pointed out that the 

Christian Gt>d is superior to heathen spells. The narrative 

continues : 

3058 Then was it evident that the business went ill 
for him who wrongfully guarded within 
the treasures by the wall. The warder had ere this slain 
One of a band of few; then that crime was 
in dire fashion avenged. 

The dragon, who had no right to the gold, got the worst of 
his feud with the G-eatas. He slew Beowulf indeed, but 
the feud was ended in fearful wise for him. 
The poet next refers to the fate of Beowulf: 

3062 Uncertain is it 

when a brave man will reach the end 
of his destined days, when longer he may not, 

3065 a man among his kin, dwell in the mead-hall. 

So was it with Beowulf when he sought the warder of the 

mount, 
deadly enmities; he himself knew not 
in what wise his parting from the world should be. 
For till the day of doom had they laid a mighty curse 
upon it, 

3070 the far-famed chiefs, who there had placed the gold, 
that the man should be overcome by his sins, 
confined in idol-groves, bound in the bonds of hell, 
tormented with tortures, if he plundered that place, 
unless he, rich in gold, had very zealously 

3075 given heed in the past to the grace of the Lord. 

The last two lines are a celebrated crux; I do not think 
they have ever been correctly explained. I suggest the 
following reading : 14 

"Since completing this article, I notice that the emendation 
ncefne for nces has already been suggested by Holthausen, in the 
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3074 naefne (ms. noes) he gold-hwset * (MS. hwsete) gearwor haefde 
Agendes est Sr gesceawod. 

The lie refers most naturally to the se of the line preceding, 
continuing the thought thus: the man who ventured to 
touch the treasure would be damned by the curse resting 
upon it, — unless he, despite the pride of his possessions, 
were strong in the fear of the Lord, in which case he might 
be delivered. The poet is shy of allowing heathen powers 
their full potency; he is quick to qualify such powers by 
the superior might of the Christian God. Some twenty 
lines above, in the passage already quoted, he makes 
exactly the same kind of qualification. The gold was 
bound by a spell so that no one could touch it, — unless the 
True King of Glories should decree that the hoard be 

4th edition of his Beowulf, Part I, p. 99 (Heidelberg and New York, 
1914). I have heen unable to procure a copy of Part II of the same 
edition, and the New York publishers inform me that it has not yet 
been issued. Consequently I am unable to say how far the rendering 
suggested above represents Holthausen's understanding of the pas- 
sage. I imagine, however, from Holthausen's reading goldhuxete[s] 
that he does not take agendes to mean God, which gives a very 
different sense from the reading here proposed. 

15 The meaning of the phrase gold-hwwt is difficult to render in 
modern English. It combines the significance of " active, keen, 
bold " (See Chambers, Glossary, sub hwcet) with the idea of the 
possession of gold. Perhaps the word " prosperous " might come 
near the meaning: I have rendered it here "rich in gold" in order 
to keep the double significance of the phrase. It is quite in place 
as applying to the secg of 3071, who might plunder the hoard. Cf. 
fyrd-hwwt (1641 and 2476), applied to the Geatas who accompanied 
Beowulf to Heorot, and to the sons of Ongentheow. The rendering 
" greedy for gold," favored by some editors, seems to me to read into 
the phrase a meaning which does not belong to it, although it might 
assist the interpretation of 3074-5 suggested above, as pointing with 
added sharpness the antithesis 'between the man's possessions and his 
piety. The ms. reading gold-hwcete may be retained, if preferred, 
and the word understood adverbially, as by Holthausen in his third 
edition. It seems to me more in accord with Anglo-Saxon idiom to 
make it an adjective. 
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rifled. The possession of gold was accounted dangerous; 
it was likely to lead a man into excessive self-confidence 
(2764-2766). But piety, bringing the favor of the Lord, 
gives a man great practical advantages, " one who putteth 
his trust in the Creator can prevail over woe and exile " 
(2291). The reluctance of the poet not to allow full 
power to heathen charms not only explains these qualifying 
phrases about the superior might of God (3054 ff. and 
3074 f.), but also makes clear why the curse-motive is so 
much subordinated. In earlier versions, this motive, as 
leading to Beowulf's death, would probably have been still 
plainer; although it is really obvious enough on a close 
reading of the text as it stands. The fact that the very 
pious hero falls a victim to the curse is one of the incon- 
sistencies into which the poet was led in a retelling of the 
old pagan tale with a new motivation. The Christian God 
was superior to spells, and the Christian hero was the one 
who ought to be saved by the Christian God, on account 
of his piety ; but the story made him die, and so there was 
nothing for the poet to do but to leave to the old charms 
and the dragon power enough to kill him off. 

The other account of the deposition of the treasures in 
the earth must now be examined. The thief is plundering 
the hoard, and, so far as may be judged from the very 
damaged lines, just laying hands upon the fatal cup. 

2231 There were many such objects 

In the cavern, treasures of old, 
the mighty heritage of a noble race, 
which, in years gone by, a man — I know not who — 

2235 prudently concealed in this spot, 

precious treasures. Death had claimed his kin 
in days gone by, and this one survivor 
of the tried warriors of the folk, the last of them all, 
a treasure-keeper mourning for friends, was awaiting a 
like fate, — 

2240 that he but for a little time might enjoy 

2 
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the treasures of old. A barrow all finished 
stood on the flat ground near to the waves, 
new beside the ness, secure in its fastening; 
and into this did the shepherd of the rings 

2245 bear a precious deal of the treasures of noble men, 
massive gold, and he spoke a few words: 
"Hold thou now, O Earth, since heroes cannot, 
the possessions of noble warriors. Lo, from thy bosom in 

days of old 
good men obtained it; war -death hath claimed them, 

2250 fearful life-bale, all the men 

of my people; they have given up this life, 

they have looked their last upon the joys of the hall. 

I have no sword-attendant, 
no one to polish the cup with its golden patines, 
the precious vessel; the warriors have departed. 

2255 The doughty helmet, adorned with gold, 

must lose its plates; the attendants sleep in death, 
whose office was to brighten the battle-mask; 
the coat of mail, which in battle survived 
the biting of swords when the shields were crashing, 

2260 crumbles like its wearer; the ring-locked byrny 
cannot, since the war-lord is dead,, fare afar 
on the hero's shoulders. Now there is no joy of the harp, 
no cheer of the glee-wood, no good hawk 
swoopeth through the hall, nor doth the courser swift 

2265 strike the courtyard with his hoofs. Death hath indeed 
claimed imany of the race of men." 
Thus, sad at heart, gave utterance to sorrow 
the survivor of his race, sadly wandered about 
day and night, until the surging of death 

2270 struck at his soul. 

All this is obviously very different from the account of 
the placing of the hoard in the earth which has just been 
analyzed. There is here no mention of a curse on the 
treasure. It is buried in the ground by a solitary man, 
the last survivor of his race, while in the other account 
this was done by " illustrious chiefs " (3070). There is 
also a great difference in the style and literary flavor of 
the two passages. The lines quoted earlier are grim, they 
emphasize the curse, the retribution that overtook the 
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dragon, the fate of Beowulf. They are only softened by 
references to the Christian God. The narrative above, on 
the other hand, is melancholy, deliberate, elegiac. Its 
lyrical quality arises not only from its general insistence 
upon the ubi sunt theme, but also from the spoken lament 
of the unhappy warrior who mourns the glories of his 
departed kinsmen. 

The retention of two or more dissimilar conceptions of 
the same scene is by no means unusual in Beowulf. This 
matter has been discussed at some length in another article, 
in connection with the Haunted Mere. 16 In some cases, 
we may have to do with traditional oral versions of the 
story, utilized by the Beowulf-Tpoet for his epic, not, of 
course, by any mechanical process of dove-tailing or stitch- 
ing, but in free composition. In other cases, it appears 
that native English imagination has been at work; that 
certain passages are not due to tradition, but to the creative 
power of the poet who put Beowulf into its present shape. 
What is the situation here ? 

The most plausible hypothesis appears to me this: that 
the earlier form of the dragon-story told that the treasure 
had been deposited by men who placed a curse upon it; 
that in due course of time a dragon found the treasure, 
and proceeded to guard it ;. and that Beowulf, in receiving 
the stolen cup, fell under the power of the curse, which 
caused his death. This is all in the poem, as clear as day 
(3051 ff.; 3065 ff.). With the introduction of Christi- 
anity, however, it was felt that the power of the curse was 
incompatible with the might of the Christian God, and so 
references to the superior powers of the Lord were inserted 
(3054 ff.; 3074 ff.), and the "curse-motive" dwindled in 

M Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, vol. 
xxvn (1912), pp. 222 ff. 
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importance. But the placing of the treasure in the earth 
and the weakening of the earlier motivation suggested to 
the Beowulf-ipoet an opportunity for a new development 
of the tale, of a sort which found high favor among 
Northumbrian bards. He made the situation the excuse 
for a long elegiac passage, introducing a single solitary 
warrior depositing the gold, and mourning, in the 
approved Northumbrian fashion, the glories of his de- 
parted race. This situation is very characteristic of the 
Northumbrian lyrics, which almost without exception deal 
with the emotions of a single individual placed in difficult 
and pathetic circumstances, — a wanderer, a seafarer, a 
lover, a banished wife, a forsaken woman. The somewhat 
inconsistent " curse-passage " was retained indeed — the 
Beowulf-ipoet never minded inconsistencies — but in so 
inconspicuous a way that its significance has escaped even 
the gimlet eyes of scholars. 

If this hypothesis is correct, Olrik's theory that the 
solitary hero was metamorphosed into the dragon, like 
Fafnir, will obviously not hold water. There is no hint 
of any such metamorphosis in the poem ; if it ever was in 
the Beowulf '-story it has completely disappeared. More- 
over, there is no need to fly to such a transformation to 
explain the origin of the dragon. All dragons are not 
metamorphosed men. The epic, indeed, states categoric- 
ally that it is the dragon's nature to seek out treasure in 
the earth and guard it (He gesecean sceall [ho~\r[d on] 
hrusan, par he h&den gold waraS wintrum frod, 2275 ff.). 
And it states equally definitely that this particular dragon 
found the hoard standing open, and guarded the treasure 
three hundred winters (2270 ff.). It is the dragon's 
nature to dwell in grave-mounds, as the Cotton Gnomic 
verses remind us, but not because the monster is a meta- 
morphosis of the man buried there, but because treasure 
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was hidden in these mounds. 17 Belief in the presence of 
dragons in burial-mounds persisted very late. In 1344, 
according to Thomas of Walsingham, a dragon guarding 
the barrow of Wormelow near Ludlow was overcome by 
the spells of a Saracen physician, and a vast deal of gold 
recovered. Most dragon-stories, unfortunately, are con- 
cerned with other things than explanations of the origin 
of the monster. This very fact seems to argue the rarity 
rather than the prevalence of the Fafnir-type. 18 

It will be noted that the elegiac episode is distinctively 
English; it does not suggest material of Scandinavian 
origin, worked up later in native verse. Its leisurely, 
reflective, melancholy character is in striking contrast to 
the more passionate Scandinavian verse. The qualities 
which are observable in it reappear as the distinctive char- 
acteristics of native English lyric, when this emerges in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 19 This is no 
special pleading on the part of the present writer; we 
have, curiously enough, the testimony of Axel Olrik him- 
self, who said, in a significant little note, " Can we, in any 
case, accept the composition of Beowulf as a part of the 
poem's northern foundation? .... Even the old hero, 
nameless and not much individualized, with his complaint 
for vanished glories, is typical for English poetry, and does 
not remind us of the characters in Scandinavian poetry." 20 

There are striking similarities, which have of course 
been observed already, between this elegiac passage and 
the Wanderer, both in situation and treatment. The 
Wanderer is too familiar to need citation; it need hardly 

17 See below, p. 570. 
"See Panzer, loc. cit., p. 296. 

M Cf. Chambers and Sidgwick, Early English Lyrics, London, 1907, 
p. 282. 
30 Dania, vol. I, p. 271. 
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be pointed out that in that lyric, as in this passage in 
Beowulf, a lonely man, surrounded by the decaying ruins 
of the past glories of a departed race, soliloquizes gloomily 
upon the ruin wrought by time, and finally bursts out into 
a lyrical lament, quoted in direct discourse, bewailing the 
lost warriors and the joys of the hall. Even the horse 
pawing the courtyard, to which the warrior in Beowulf 
refers, reappears in the Wanderer's lament. The verbal 
similarities and the correspondences of the details of the 
poetical " machinery " are not of chief importance, how- 
ever. We are not to conclude that the man who wrote the 
Wanderer was imitating Beowulf, or vice versa, but rather 
that the two passages, composed at about the same time 
and in the same part of England, reflect the literary char- 
acteristics of the same school of poetry. The date of the 
Wanderer is uncertain, and its author is unknown. The 
same may be said of the final form of the Beowulf, and of 
the Beowulf-poet. But it seems reasonable to conclude 
that both the Wanderer and Beowulf were composed in 
the northern part of England, in the late seventh or the 
eighth century. Both passages under discussion are, in 
mood and treatment, very like the other " Northumbrian 
lyrics," — the Seafarer, the Banished Wife's Lament, the 
Ruin, etc. A happy chance has preserved these admirable 
productions to the present day. They are among the finest 
specimens of Anglo-Saxon verse, far outranking in poetic 
beauty, as it seems to me, the work of Csedmon and 
Cynewulf. In them are manifest what appear to be 
genuine native tendencies of Northumbrian verse, setting 
it sharply apart from foreign work, either in the learned 
or in the vulgar tongues. 

To save Olrik's theory, we must assume that the episode 
in which the solitary warrior deposits treasure is not 
modern, but very old, so old that all traces of the early 
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form, in which the warrior was changed into a dragon, 
have disappeared. No one can prove that such a lay, 
whether with elegiac coloring or not, did not exist in early 
Anglian poetry. But we have also to remember that the 
reasons for assuming the existence of this are very slight. 
Everything in the present form of the poem contradicts 
the theory that the dragon is a metamorphosed warrior, 
and it is not necessary to explain the dragon's origin in 
that way. It therefore seems simpler to adopt the view 
that this episode is a special late development on English 
soil ; that it is not a bit of the ancient bone and sinew of 
the poem, but an elaboration, dating from the latest days 
of its development. 

Ill 

The Dbagon's Laib 

The Cotton Gnomic verses, as has already been noted, 
tell us that the proper place for a dragon was in a grave- 
mound, brooding over treasure, — Draca sceal on hl&we, 
frod, frwtwum wlanc. And that was just where the trea- 
sure conquered by Beowulf had been placed in early times. 
A hl&w (Goth, hlaiw, a grave, tomb ; O. Sax. hlewe [dat.] 
grave ; O. H. Ger. lilaeo, mausoleum) 21 is the dragon's 
dwelling in Beowulf (2296; 2411; 2773). The hoard 
had in the beginning been deposited in a beorh. 

2241 Beorh eall gearo 

wunode on wonge wseter-yiSum neah, 
nlwe be nsesse, nearo-craeftum frest. 

A beorh may be either a natural hill or elevation, or an 
artificial mound or tumulus. Here the beorh is clearly of 
the artificial variety ; it was " new " and " strengthened 

" See Bosworth-Toller, under hlww. 
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with cunning art," — rising around the hl&w. 22 Grave- 
mounds were good places to look for treasure in, whether 
the seeker were a dragon or a robber. Even in Anglo- 
Saxon days, plunderings of the hoards in these mounds 
were common; indeed, legal restrictions upon searching 
for objects of value in barrows may be studied from the 
time of Theodoric to that of Henry VIII. 23 In the pres- 
ent case, the dragon got ahead of the robber. 

M The hlww seems properly to denote the grave-chamber of stone 
within (of. hlww under hrilsan, 2411), but is often used loosely of the 
whole structure (cf. 3169). There is an elaborate discussion of the 
term beorh, hlww, stan-boga, etc., in Schiicking's Vntersuchungen zur 
Bedeutungslehre der angelsachsischen Dichtersprache, Heidelberg, 
1915. Most of the conclusions seems to me untenable, however. 
Schiicking takes as his point of departure the theories of Stjerna, 
which I am not at all concerned to defend, but it is a little difficult 
to separate Schiicking's constructive argument from his criticism of 
the Swedish scholar. Schiicking's main thesis is that we are not 
dealing with a grave-mound at all, but with a natural cave in a hill. 
He argues that beorh sometimes means a height, not a cairn, which 
no one will deny, but he does not meet the objection that it sometimes 
just as clearly means a barrow, as a glance at Bosworth-Toller will 
show. He admits that it is difficult to reconcile the adjectives eall- 
gearo and niwe with a natural hill or mound; that they seem rather 
to indicate an artificial elevation. So he takes refuge in dogmatic 
assertion : " niwe means ' unused.' " But what evidence is there for 
this? He thinks that a stream could not issue from a grave-mound, 
and that this is further proof that the mound is not artificial. But 
the stream is not an ordinary brook; it is a part of the supernatural 
" machinery " of the dragon, as the phrase " hot with battle-fires " 
shows. We need not examine too closely into these effluvia from the 
physiological point of view, but if the reader will let his imagination 
play about the situation a bit, I do not think he will find anything 
strange about it. Schttoking's theory gets him into further difficulties 
in connection with 2718-19; see below, p. 575, note 31. 

Since the main part of this article was written, I have noticed that 

Holthausen, in the second volume of the third edition of his Beowulf 

(1913), reproduces two illustrations of Danish burial-mounds from 

MUller's Vor Oldtid; see also his notes, p. 150. 

M See Thurman, Archceologia, vol. xlii (1869), p. 202, and note 6. 
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2270 Hord-wynne fond 

eald uht-sceaoa opene standan, 
se Se byrnende biorgas seceS. 

Finding the barrow open, 24 the dragon settled down in 
the mound, and enjoyed his ownership, as it appecirs, quite 
undisturbed, for three hundred years. 

Burial in a grave-mound or barrow was of course a 
custom of high antiquity, reaching back into the Stone 
Age, and continuing in modified forms even after the 
introduction of Christianity. Ancient megalithic barrows 
of the Stone Age may still be observed, both in the Scandi- 
navian countries and in the British Isles, as well as in 
Germany, France, and other parts of Western Europe. 25 
They must have been familiar objects both to the men who 
developed the earlier lays about Beowulf in Scandinavian 
territory, and to the Beowulf-Tpoet, writing in the British 
Isles at the end of the seventh or beginning of the 
eighth century. It is no wonder that the men of his age 
marvelled at these ancient mounds, cunningly constructed 
of heavy blocks of stone, and filled with strange treasures 
of olden time, as well as with dead men's bones. They 
might well fancy that these barrows were the works of the 
giants (enta geweorc, 2717), habited by dragons, and pro- 
tected by spells. 26 

21 See below, p. 577. 

" On this general subject, consult for Sweden, O. Montelius, 
Civilization of Sweden in Heathen Times, trail. F. H. Woods, London, 
1888; for Denmark, Sophus Miiller, Vor Oldtid, Copenhagen, 1897; 
for France, P. de Mortillet, Origine du Quite des Morts; les Sepul- 
tures Prihistoriques, Paris, 1914; for Great Britain, Thurnam as 
above, and in general L. Bernhardt, Der Mensch zur Eiszeit in Europa, 
Munich, 1998, and J. Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments in All 
Countries; Their Age and Uses, London, 1872. For further bibli- 
ography, see Miiller, p. 194. 

28 " In the great chambered tumulus of Maeshow in Orkney, which, 
from the Runic inscriptions on its walls, seems to have contained 
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It is possible, I believe, by piecing together the scattered 
allusions in the poem, to get a definite picture of the 
barrow, and form a correct idea of the archseological type 
to which it belongs. It is also possible to visualize its 
location, and the relation of this location to the events of 
the epic, somewhat more clearly than has hitherto been 
done. By this I do not mean that the poem affords a 
description of the very barrow in which a treasure was 
found, or with which the story was traditionally con- 
nected, nor that it describes the scenery in the vicinity of 
the court of the Geatas. 

Everyone knows that such landscapes are not geographi- 
cally correct; that they are imaginary, and depend for 
their characteristic features upon the country in which 
the poetic material took shape, not upon that in which the 
action takes place. Since the story of Beowulf developed 
in various localities, beginning in Scandinavia, and reach- 
ing final form in England, such pieces of description in 
the epic are occasionally glaringly inconsistent. Thus the 
passages dealing with the Haunted Mere are really quite 
irreconcilable with each other. The original conception 
of a waterfall, preserved in the Grettissaga, and character- 
istic of Scandinavian mountain scenery, has been blurred 
and overlaid in the Anglo-Saxon by descriptive touches 
added by those to whom such waterfall scenery was un- 
familiar. 27 There are no such inconsistencies in the 
description of _ the barrow in Beowulf, perhaps because 
megalithic graves were much the same in England as in 
Scandinavia. So it is really impossible to tell just where 
and when the descriptive passages arose, and how far they 

much treasure, there is actually the figure of a dragon drawn with 
much art and archaic skill" (Thurnam, p. 204). 

"See an article by the present writer in these Publications, vol. 
xxvil,- esp. pp. 240 ff. 
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may represent a fusing of different traditions. There are, 
indeed, slight differences between the Scandinavian and 
the English barrow-graves, and we shall later on have to 
consider with some care how far there are indications of 
anything specifically English in the dragon's barrow. The 
main point to remember at present is that there appears 
to be nothing in the Anglo-Saxon epic which makes it 
impossible to accept the different descriptions of the 
dragon's lair as applying to a single type of sepulchre. 

We may, in the first place, consider the different varie- 
ties of burial places of the Stone Age in Scandinavia, 
which may be observed in actual survivals at the present 
day, and which have been carefully compared and studied 
by archaeologists. Barrows of a later date, such as the one 
in which Beowulf was interred, were obviously develop- 
ments of those of the Stone Age, and are best understood 
by an examination of earlier conditions. 

Graves of the earliest type, the so-called " dolmens " 28 
(Swed. siendosar) are enclosed chambers formed of huge 
stones set up on end, with, in general, a single covering 
stone forming the roof. They were not buried beneath a 
mound. The second type, the " passage-graves " or 
"giants' chambers" (Swed. ganggrifter, Dan. gang- 
bygninger, jcettestuer), are more elaborate affairs. These 
consist of a central chamber, similar in a general way to 
the " dolmen," but completely or partially covered with a 
mound of earth, and having a long passage constructed of 
stones in much the same fashion as the central chamber, 
leading from it to the surface of the mound outside. A 
third type of grave is the " stone cist" (Swed. Jmllhist), 
" a large, oblong, and four-sided grave ; in point of size 

M Usually explained as Breton t6l, " table " and men, " stone," but 
this etymology is not wholly satisfactory. See the New English 
Diotionwy. 
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and construction it is much like the chamber of a passage- 
grave, except that it has no passage, and is usually built 
of thinner stones. The lower part is surrounded by a 
small barrow of earth or stones, but the upper part is often 
bare. These graves are highly interesting as representing 
an intermediate form between the passage-graves and the 
great stone cists of the early Bronze Age, which are 
entirely covered with a barrow." 29 It must, of course, 
be remembered that it is not possible to draw hard and 
fast lines between the different types, which show many 
variations. This caution is particularly necessary when 
we take a wider view, and attempt to generalize in regard 
to conditions in several different countries. It must also 
be recollected that there is often difficulty in determining 
certain points, like the shape of the tumulus, which may 
have been altered by the ravages of the weather, and the 
gradual covering of the barrow with fresh earth or drifting 
sand. 

There can be no doubt as to which of these three types 
the dragon's barrow in Beowulf belongs, — it is a mega- 
lithic passage grave. 30 It is covered by a mound or tumu- 
lus of earth, hence it is called eor&sele (2410, 2515), 
eordhus (2232) eor&reced (2719), etc. It has overhead 
arches of stone, stanbogan, resting on pillars or supporting 
stones, stapulas. This interior construction, at the end of 
the passage, is visible from the exterior, as in many tombs 
still extant. 31 The passage in which Wiglaf is described 

" Montelius, loo. tit., pp. 33-34. 

so This was recognized by Thurnam: "In the very early Anglo- 
Saxon poem of Beowulf there is notice of what was evidently a 
chambered tumulus." The context shows clearly that Thurnam had 
the passage tumulus, not the cist-type, in mind (Archwologia, 
loc. tit., p. 202). 

sl See illustrations in works cited above, especially the discussion 
by Thurnam in Archceologia. Schiicking has a good deal to say of 
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as coming to the aid of the dying Beowulf is particularly 
in point. 

2717 seah on enta geweorc 

hu Sa stan-bogan stapulum fseste 
See eorS-reced innan healde. 

Earlier still, Beowulf, on first approaching the lair of the 
dragon 

2542 Geseah Sa foe wealle, se 8e worna fela, 
gum-cystum god, guSa gedigde, 



sto[n]dan stan-bogan, stream tit J>onan 
brecan of beorge; w«s J>sere burnan wa;lm 
heaSo-fyrum hat. 

Elsewhere there are frequent mentions of the stones of the 
barrow, as is to be expected in a megalithic tomb ; under 
harne stem (2553, 2744), stanbeorh (2213) ; after stane 
(2288) ; under stanpleofu (2540) ; cwom orud aglc&can ut 
of stane (2557), etc. The great age of the mound is 
frequently mentioned; the dragon has brooded over the 

the phrase stan-hoga in connection with his theories about the beorh, 
commented upon above, p. 570, note 22. In reply to his uneasiness 
about the construction of 2718-19, one may quote the excellent note 
by Chambers: "No change is necessary. For the tense cf. 11. 1923, 
1928, 2486; and for the sg. verb with plu. subject in a subordinate 
clause cf. 1. 2164, , . . Further I do not see why eorS-reced should 
not be the subject: 'How the earth-hall contained within itself the 
arches. . . .'" There is really no difficulty here. But the phrase 
enta geweorc (2717) is difficult to reconcile with Schucking's theory 
that beorh is a natural hill, and the lair of the dragon a cave. So 
he explains enta geweorc as referring, not to the construction of the 
chamber in which the treasures lie hid, but to the treasures them- 
selves. He does not give a translation of the passage as he conceives 
it should be read, and I confess it puzzles me to understand how it 
can be construed as he wishes. As a test of the validity of Schtick- 
ing's theory, let any one read these three lints, translating enta 
geweorc as "giants' gold," or something of the sort, and see how he 
comes out. 
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treasure, which was first deposited by an ancient extinct 
race, for a thousand years. Such statements need not be 
taken too literally ; but it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the poet had in mind a type of grave which even in his 
own day bore the marks of high antiquity, and that he is 
describing a Stone or Early Bronze Age barrow. His 
phrase for the stone construction of the tomb, eald enta 
geweorc (2774; cf. 2717), recalls the modern popular 
term " giants' chamber," " jsettestue," which has passed 
into archaeological usage. 

Noteworthy, too, are the apparently clear indications of 
the passage to the inside of the mound. 'The stone cists, 
especially of the early Bronze Age, are sometimes entirely 
covered by a barrow, but they were not entered by pas- 
sages. 32 The following lines are worth noting : 

2210 o$ Sset an ongan 

deorcum nihtum draea rios[t]an, 
■se Se on hea[um hope] hord beweotode, 
stan-beorh steapne; stlg under teg 
eldum uncflSS. 

It seems natural to conclude that the stlg beneath the 
barrow is the passage into the grave. In Sweden " the 
chamber in a passage-grave is not unfrequently as much as 
twenty-four feet long, or more, nine feet broad, and nearly 
six feet high. The passage is narrower and lower, but 
sometimes as long as the chamber." 33 In Beowulf the 
passage appears to have been of some length, for when 
the Great warriors enter to spoil the treasure, one of them 

"* " A central avenue or gallery, having a doorway or entrance at 
one end, by which it was entered . . . may indeed be regarded as the 
essential character of a sepulchral chamber, as distinguished from a 
vault or cist, of however large proportions, the interior of which 
can only be reached, after raising the covering-stone from above " 
(Thurnam, p. 212). 

83 Montelius, loo. cit., p. 32. 
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goes in advance, carrying a light (3125). It is possible, 
of course, that the phrase stig under Iwg (2113) may refer 
to a path leading up to the height upon which the barrow 
was constructed. The word under is clearly used, on occa- 
sion, to signify position beside precipitous or even sloping 
elevations, as in bat under beorge (211), under mist- 
hleodum (710) and fldd under foldan (1361). 34 Note also 
biorn under beorge (2559), where Beowulf is apparently 
in front of the mound, but not, strictly speaking, under- 
neath the tumulus. The entrances to these passage-graves 
seem to have been closed with one or more stone blocks, or 
" doors," sometimes in the side walls of the chamber, 
sometimes at the end of the passage in the surface of the 
mound, or in other parts of the passages. 35 I take the 
statement that the dragon found the grave " open " (2271) 
to mean that the stones closing the entrance to this ancient 
tomb had fallen, giving access to the interior. The monster 
then entered to brood over and guard the gold ; going and 
coming through the open doorway as he chose. 

Megalithic passage-graves in the British Isles show some 
differences from those in Denmark and southern Sweden. 
There is a tendency to multiply the number of burial 
chambers within the mound, or, to put it in another way, 
to cut up the single chamber into connecting rooms. This 
has affected the shape of the mound covering the chambers, 
which takes a long oval form. The ceiling of the chambers 
is usually different in construction; instead of the flat 
roof, often formed of a single stone, a kind of vaulted 
ceiling is obtained by laying stones horizontally which 

"See discussion of the phrase in the article on the Haunted Mere 
just referred to, pp. 213 ff. 

"Muller, Vor Oldtid, p. 80. Miiller is of course particularly con- 
cerned with Danish tombs, but these seem to have been essentially 
the same as those in Sweden. 
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project beyond each other. This is no doubt to be regarded 
as a late development, not characteristic of the earliest 
type of stone grave-chambers within a mound. 36 

Is there anything specifically English about the 
dragon's barrow ? Nothing is said of the interior which 
would lead to the conclusion that there was more than 
one chamber within the mound. Of course single-chamber 
tumuli are found in England, as for example at West 
Kennet, Wilts. 37 The shape of the mound itself is not 
described. May the phrase " stone arches," stanbogan, 
describe the peculiarity in the construction of the ceilings 
of English grave-chambers just mentioned? It will be 
noted that in both cases in which the phrase occurs, 
2717 ff. and 2542 ff., quoted above, 38 the observer, Wiglaf 

36 For a summary of these differences, see Miiller, loc. tit., p. 86. 
The following description from Thurnam, pp. 212 f., gives a more 
extended account of British conditions : " The central avenue or 
gallery is situate at the broad end of the tumulus, and, like the 
side chambers often opening out from it, is formed of two rows of 
stones set on edge, supporting others laid horizontally across, and 
having interstices between filled up with horizontal walling, similar 
to that described as supporting the base of most of these mounds. In 
the finest examples of chambered barrows, as those of Uley, Stoney 
Littleton, and Nempnet, the entrance to the avenue is, or was, by a 
well-built doorway, formed of two standing and one transverse or 
horizontal stones, which three stones (trilithon) are, for the most 
part, of larger and more massive proportions than any of the others 
entering into the composition of the chambers. This doorway is 
found several feet within the skirt or general base-line of the 
tumulus. . . . The entrance, varying from two and a half to four 
feet in height, was closed by a large stone on the outside, which 
could be rolled away as required, and was itself covered with the 
rubble-stone and earth of which the barrow in general was formed." 
An understanding of these conditions will be imuch aided by an 
examination of the plates in Thurnam's essay. For conditions in 
Scandinavia, see especially Muller's illustrations, pp. 72, 74, 75, 79, 
82 ff. ; Montelius, pp. 30 ff., and Reinhardt, esp. p. 572. 

" See Thurnam, plate to face p. 212. 

w See p. 575 above. 
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in one instance, Beowulf in the other, is standing outside 
the mound, so that he can see presumably only the outer 
portal of the passage, or at most a little way inside. Yet 
the innan (2719) points clearly to the construction within. 
It seems conceivable that stanbogan may indicate the 
arches of overlapping stones, but I do not think this a 
necessary conclusion. It might equally well be applied to 
the heavy cross-pieces of stone set upon the uprights, 
stapulas, which formed the entrance to the passage, and, 
particularly in Scandinavian tombs, gave an accurate 
key to the structure of the interior. 39 

Stjerna, who has examined the descriptions of the 
dragon's barrow with great care, if not with satisfactory 
results, draws far-reaching conclusions from the term 
wong. This, he says, commenting upon se done wong 
strude (3073), " cannot be applied to a grave-mound, but 
rather to a large open space." i0 He uses this to support 

"See illustrations of the barrow at Uley, Thurnam, p. 213, and 
cf. the mound at Uby in Zealand, reproduced by Reinhardt, p. 572. 

*° K. Stjerna, Essays on Questions connected with the old English 
Poem of Beowulf, translated and cited by J. R. C. Hall, London, 
1912, p. 140. Stjerna's long article on the Dragon's Hoard is, I 
think, wholly astray in its main conclusions, though it provides some 
interesting descriptions and illustrations of archaeological remains. 
It does not seem necessary to criticise his work in detail here, but 
the nature of its errors may be briefly indicated. Some of these are 
pointed out in the notes provided by Dr. Hall. Stjerna's under- 
standing of Anglo-Saxon is very often at fault, as in the phrases 
cited above. Another article in the volume, " The Double Burial," 
is founded upon such a misapprehension; see Hall's note, p. 171. 
Stjerna is too much inclined to take statements in the poem literally, 
forgetting that we cannot treat the decorative passages as if they 
were a museum catalog, from which their age and period might be 
determined, and he regards poetic fiction as if it gave trustworthy 
information about the origin of the treasure. Thus he says, p. 143: 
"A collection of such magnitude as is described in Beowulf, and 
consisting of objects of the kind specified in the poem, can evidently 
not have been concealed by a solitary person." In short, this work, 

3 
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his contention that " there are thus exhibited side by side 
in Beowulf two different conceptions of the place which 
contained the dragon's hoard. According to the first the 
treasure was deposited in a covered grave-chamber, and 
according to the other in an open field, an eorSsele." Of 
course eorSsele does not mean " open field," but " earth- 
chamber," referring to the sepulchral chamber of stone 
covered with a mound of earth. And the word wong is 
not inconsistent with the rest of the description of the 
barrow in the poem. It is used of the flat ground upon 
which the barrow was built, heorh eall gearo wunode on 
wonge (2241), or the floor of the chamber within the 
mound (3073), or the flat ground outside, where Beowulf 
lay in his dying hour (2786). According to the Bosworth- 
Toller Lexicon, the word wong, " which is almost confined 
to poetry, may be rendered by words denoting the surface 
of the ground taken in their most general sense." Barrows 
were constructed upon the natural level of the earth ; only 
occasionally do they seem to have been excavated inside, 
and then probably for the sake of reaching a firmer soil 
to serve as a floor. The untouched natural soil was thus 
generally left within the chamber; in some cases it was 
covered with a layer of a harder material. But in any 
of these cases, the term wong would have been quite in 
point. 

Finally we have to consider the situation of the dragon's 
barrow, and its relation to the rest of the landscape. The 
barrow was erected beside or upon a ness or headland 
jutting out into the sea. 

though conscientious and learned, and sometimes very suggestive, is 
likely to prove misleading unless constantly checked up and cor- 
rected. Stjerna sometimes builds arguments upon hypotheses dis- 
cussed earlier in the book, which he regards as proved. 
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2241 Beorh eall gearo 

wunode on wonge wseter-ySum neah, 
niwe be nsesse, nearo-craeftum i&st, 

2411 hlssw under hriisan, holme-'wylme neh, 
y$-gewinne. 

We even are told the name of the cliff, Earnonces (3031). 
It was a desolate place, westenne (2298). Before the fight 
Beowulf sat down on the headland, on ncesse (2417) ; and 
after the fight was over he remained on the flat ground, 
wong-stede (2786), presumably on the top of the cliff. The 
dragon fell near the hoard, hord~cerne neah, (2831, cf. 
3047), opposite (wi&er-rcvhtes) the spot where Beowulf 
lay dead (3039). This must have been at the top of the 
cliff, or at all events at some height above the water, since 
the dragon was pushed off the cliff into the sea, where the 
water was deep enough to bear him away (3131). The 
cowardly thanes take refuge during the fight in a nearby 
wood (2596 ff.) ; then they go under Earna-nces (3031), 
and find Beowulf on sande. This might conceivably be the 
shore at the base of the cliff ;. but under may refer to the 
path which they took to reach the top of the cliff, and 
sande the barren flat surface at or near the top where the 
mound stood. The wood where the army was waiting was 
apparently at the summit of another headland (2892 f.), 
but it might nevertheless be necessary to descend this 
before the Eagles' Ness could be gained. Or under, which 
we have already seen to be a vaguer word than in modern 
English, 41 may mean that the mound, while located at 
the top of the ness, was overhung by some projecting part 
of it, and was not at the summit. The actual position 
of many extant mounds, however, favors the conclusion 
that the barrow crowned the pinnacle of the cliff. 

41 See above, p. 577. 
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According to Thurnam, " chambered long barrows do not 
occur in groups as do the circular barrows of the bronze 
period, but are for the most part a considerable distance 
apart. . . . They occur on jutting promontories or on 
the summits of hills, with a prospect over the surrounding 
country in almost every direction, and often to a great 
extent." 42 The barrow of Beowulf was built on a neigh- 
boring headland, the Whales' Ness, and Beowulf desires 
it placed in this conspicuous position in order that 
mariners may see it (2802 ff.). His barrow was apparently 
placed at the very edge of the duff, wt brimes nosan 
(2803). 

Whatever the exact details, the landscape, in its main 
features, is vivid as well as picturesque. And it is in 
keeping with the spirit of the story. For the lair of the 
mysterious and evil creature which broods over ancient 

42 hoc. eit., p. 208. It is unfortunate that 2212 cannot afford assist- 
ance in deciding these questions; the line is hopelessly obscured in 
the manuscript. Chambers conjectures se Se on hea[um hope] hord 
beweotode, and comments as follows : " Sedgefield reads hewum hmpe, 
' on the high heath ' ; but hcep is feminine ; hmpe was also read by 
Sievers in 1870-1 [P. B. B., xxxvi, p. 418], so this is probably to be 
taken as the MS. reading. However to me it looks more like heaum 
hope, ' on the high hollow.' The word hop survives in Northern 
English hope, ' a hollow among the hills,' as, for example, in Forsyth, 
Beauties of Scotland: 'The hills are everywhere intersected by small 
streams called burns. These, flowing in a deep bed, form glens or 
hollows, provincially called hopes.' Although by the sea, the mound 
may have stood in such a hollow or hope: cf. the mention of the 
burn in 11. 2545-6." — This, conjecture does not seem to fit the location 
of the barrow, as our examination of the poem has revealed it. And 
the stream, " hot with battle-fires," is surely a kind of supernatural 
dragonish outflow, not an ordinary brook. The context makes it 
clear that the beorg out of which it runs is the grave-mound itself, 
in which the dragon lurks. This is what might be expected if the 
stream is an outflow of the dragon's superfluous energies; it would 
be very strange to have a burn of the ordinary sort flowing out of a 
sepulchral mound. 
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treasure, and for the last resting-place of the hero who 
slays it, these wild cliffs, battered by the sea, and dedicated 
to the eagle and the whale, are indeed appropriate. The 
poem closes in no mood of tranquillity or peace. Future 
troubles will come upon the Greatas, so it is prophesied, 
bitter strife with the Franks and Frisians. No warrior 
will display the bright gold that Beowulf has won, and no 
maiden adorn herself from its store; their doom must be 
war and exile, the eagle and the raven shall scream above 
the slain. So it is decided that the gold of the dragon 
shall be consumed on Beowulf's funeral pyre. In point 
of fact it is not burnt, but interred with the smoking 
brands in the barrow. Perhaps, in an earlier version of 
the story, this disposition of the treasure, which Beowulf 
vainly thought would benefit his people, was for the sake 
of freeing the Geatas from the curse resting upon the gold. 
But in the poem as we now have it, the cause of future 
wars and the misfortunes destined to fall upon the nation 
is not the gold, but rather the death of the mighty hero 
who had been the " shepherd of his people " for more than 
fifty years. 

William Witherle Lawrence. 



